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mind of Senator Douglas. He had even more at stake in Kansas than
Buchanan. He was the author and chief advocate of the scheme being
worked out in Kansas; as chairman of the Senate committee on terri-
tories, he was the leading exponent of territorial policy. He had labored
with Buchanan and Walker to bring about final submission.
Douglas was oppressed by the necessity of reelection to the Senate;
only if reelected could he hope for presidential success in 1860. He
needed every vote in the legislature, yet in Chicago his party now was
divided and weakened to a dangerous degree. He must do something
to draw the discordant wings together. It was reported that a fusion
might be achieved if he would oppose Lecompton. He began to give
utterance in typical fashion. He told friends that the Lecompton plan
was a scheme by some members of the cabinet to ruin him. He was all
injured innocence. He had been unfairly accused by the Republicans of
originating this trick.14
The Illinois Senator recognized the political weaknesses of the Le-
compton device, apparently getting the details from Walker, and pro-
ceeded to exploit them. First of all was the damning fact that despite
the submission of the question of future slave introduction to the voters,
slave property already in the territory was guaranteed. Also the word-
ing of the amending procedure made it seem likely that no change in
the constitution could be made before 1864. Worst of all was the un-
representative character of the convention; fifteen of the thirty-four
counties had not been represented therein, and equally bad was the
disreputable character of the delegates. Those who knew the Kansas
situation could not help realizing that this body was in no sense the
choice of the Kansas voters, but an accidental body with little popular
support.
Douglas therefore concluded that his original plan to disregard it
and start anew ought to be followed. Congress should immediately
pass the enabling act which he had been advocating since 1855 and hold
a fair election under some plan similar to the Toombs bill which he
had fought for in 1856. Despite the utterances of the Washington Union,
he probably thought that the administration might be brought around.
His organ, the Chicago Times, began to pour buckshot into Lecomp-
ton.15 He prepared to go to Washington to discuss this strategy with the
President and his colleagues.